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ON THE MORUS MULTICAULIS, OR CHINESE 
MULBERRY. 
To the Editor of the Northampton Courier : 


Dear Sir :—My object in this communication 
js, in part, to rectify some few errors in a state- 
ment of your highly respected correspondent, Dr 
§., which was inserted in your valuable and inter- 
esting journal for Sept. 30, ult. and which is now 
going the rounds of many of the public journals 
of the day. 

The history of this Mulberry, and the account 
of its origin, has been often published and repub- 
lished in this country, during the last five years, 
and its history disseminated far and wide ; the his- 
tory being, in a measure identified in its name and 
the country of its origin: that country is China. 

The honor of the discovery of this plant, and 
its introduction to Europe, to Africa, and to 
America, is due to M. 8S. Perrottet, Agricultural 
Botanist, and Traveller of the Marine and Colo- 
nies of France. ‘This distinguished Botanist was 
sent out by the Government of France on a voy- 
age of research to the seas of Asia: a national 
ship having been provided especially for his use. 
After an absence of about three years, and in 1822, 
he returned to France, bringing with him a vast 
eollection of living plants, &e. From the com- 
mencement of the present century,” says a writer 
of that country in his letter to Dr Pascalis, and 
one who saw all, “there had never before been so 
vast an importation ; one so extensive in number, 
for rare genera, and families or their seeds, * * * 
In this immense co!lection was the Morus Multi- 
caulis, thus called by Perrottet, for the first time 
ascertained to be the real Chinese Mulberry, of 
which every silk grower and culturist should en- 
deavor to multiply the species. It has been depos- 
ited in the Royal Garden.” * * * * 

It was in descending the river which traverses 
the city of Manilla, and on its banks, and in the 
garden of a Chinese cultivator, that M. Perrottet 
saw, for the first time, the Morus Multicaulis; it 
was there that he first found it, growing along 
with a vast variety of other precious plants, which 
had there been congregated from India, from Cey- 
lon, from Sumatra, and from China. 

The Morus Multicaulis, appears from the state- 
ments of M. Perrottet, to have originated “ in the 
elevated regions of China, from whence it has 
been disseminated over all the plains near the sea 
shore. It was introduced into Manilla and all the 
Islands in the Asiatic Archipelago, from Canton, 
where it was only used for ornamenting gardens. 
The Chinese are entitled to the credit of this in- 
troduction, who, in emigrating from their country, 
have, from motives of industry, endeavored to 
multiply it, that they might render it useful to 
them in the new country of their adoption, 

Again he says, “this species will be readily ac- 
climated in Europe, because it originated from an 
analogous region, as to climate, to that which we 
inhabit. It appears not to suffer from the exces- 
Sive cold of the Northern, or the intense heat of 
the intertropical regions” * * * Chinese inhabi- 


| 
tants assured 


M. Perrottet, that to this tree are the 
disciples of Confucius indebted, for the prosperity 
and sclidity of their empire. 

In France, this tree is sometimes also called the 
Perrottet. Mulberry; and M. Poiteau, one of the 
most distinguished writers of that country, has 
observed, that public gratitude and justice, require 
that the name of the zealous traveller should be 
affixed to the precious plant which has given him 
celebrity, and which he has given to Europe, to 
Africa, and to America, and which wil! contribute 
so much to the prosperity of French industry. 
In other publications he has also informed us, 
that, by the information received from all quar- 
ters, this mulberry had not suffered in the least in 
any part of France, during the most severe of their 
winters. Letters also of a late date, which I have 
received from M. Eyries of Havre, and also from 
the Chevalier Bodin of Paris, both of them the 
most responsible as well as competent witnesses, 
are to the same effect. 

Mr Editor, ! add to this communication a still 
further account which I had very lately prepared 
for the second edition of the “Silk Grower’s 
Guide”; the first edition of Sept. ult. being prin- 
cipally gone. 


THE SILKWORM AND THE MULBERRY FROM CHINA. 

Wherever the Mulberry finds*a congenial cli- 
mate and soil, there also the silk worm will flour- 
ish; such a climate and soil, and such a country 
is ours, throughout its whole extent, from its east- 
ern to its western shores, 

The silk worms, and the plants whereon they 
most delight to feed, are the natives of China: a 
country famous from antiquity for its silk, and 
renowned for its industry; a parallel only to our 
own, in its climates and divers latitudes. These, 
the common White Mulberry, which is sometimes, 
though improperly, called the Italian, and the 
Morus Multicaulis, all being alike the natives of 
the same country. 

The Morus Multicaulis is also called, by way of 
excellence, the Chinese Mulberry; a tree of sur- 
passing beanty ; a new and most valuable variety 
for the nourishment of silk worms; a tree which 
is represented as possessing such decided superi- 
ority over all others, that it will speedily be sub- 
stituted for them all in every region of the g'obe. 

The tree grows vigorous, upright and beautiful; 
the leaves, in a dry and arid soil, are of less size 
and elliptical, their breadth being six inches, and 
their length eight; but in rich, friable and humid 
soils, they are large and cordiform, extraordinary 
specimens having sometimes measured more than 
a foot in breadth, and fifteen inches in length; 
they are invariably curled or convex on their 
upper surface, of a deep and beautiful shining 
green. A plant of the easiest culture, by grafting, 
by inoculating, by layers and by entting, but we 
are assured by no other mode, as has been proved 
in France, in Lombardy, and in Venice, where the 


and by these exclusively, as we are equally assured, 
have the Chinese reared this tree from time im- 
memorial ; this being a variety. 

By these characteristics, isthe tae Morus Mul- 
ticaulis distinguished, not only from the Dandolo 
mulberry, but also from another variety, which 
has been mistaken for this, and which I saw grow- 
ing at Northampton, the seeds of which came from 
China. At first sight, | concluded they were the 
Morettiana, or Dondolo, a new species from Pavia, 
which, like these, has a large leaf, with a plain 
surface, but on examination I saw that they differ- 
ed as much from this as they differ from the true 
kind. 

It is sometimes called the Morus Culcallata — 
also the Perrottet mulberry, so called from M. Per- 
rottet, agricultural botanist and traveller of the 
Marine and Colonies of France, who has intro- 
duced this plantto Europe. It was first discover- 
ed by him at Manilla, the capital of the Philippine 
islands, whither it liad been brought by the Chi- 
nese, as a tree of ornament, as well as of eminent 
usefulness. From Manilla the Morus Multicaulis 
was first introduced by M, Perrotet to the Isle of 
Bourbon, and finally it was brought by him to 
France in 1821, in that vast collection and variety 
of productions, which he had during thiggg jur 
months procured in the seas of Asia, or gathered 
on the coast, or in the lands of Guiana. 

At a later period, it was sent from Cayenne to 
Martinique, and from France to Gaudaloupe ; also 
to Senegal. The numerons plants which are 
already disseminated in the divers climates of 
Africa, America and Europe, have all been pro- 
duced by the two individual plants, which were 
brought by M. Perrottet from Manilla. 

The Morus Multicaulis differs from all others, 
in the uncommon vigor of its growth, and the fa- 
cility with which it is propagated from layers, or 
even from cuttings; also, from the remarkable 
size which the thin, soft and tender leaves speedily 
acquire, and the promptitude with which they are 
renewed. The fruit, which was unknown even 
in France till 1830, is long, black, and of appear- 
ance sufficiently beautiful; its flavor good, being 
intermediate between that of the red and that of 
the black mulberry. The silk which the worms 
form, from the food afforded by this plant, is not 
only of superior quality, but the cocoons are of 
unusual size. The leaves, from their extraordi 
nary dimensions, being gathered with important 
economy of labor, and of time, and from their 
superior nutritious qualities, they are preferred by 
the insects to all others, 

This mulberry should be cultivated in hedge 
rows, and never suffered to rise higher than 7 or 
8 feet. But a few years are sufficient to raise 
considerable fields of them in full vigor, sufficient 
to support an immense number of silk worms ; 
and regular plantations can be formed, by planting 
the trees at the distance of from six to eight feet 
asunder; or in rows ten feet asunder, and the 





seeds sown have produced varieties, but none like 





the true kind. By the modes above-named only, 


trees of five feet distance in the row ; aspace suf- 
ficient for the extension of the branches, sufficient 
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also for cultivation, and for the greater conve- 
nience of gathering the leaves. So greatly is this 
last operation facilitated by the flexibility of the 
stalks, and the superior size of the leaf, that as we 
are assured by M. Perrottet, a chiid is sufficient 
for gathering the food for a large establishment 
of silk worms. 

The Morus Multicaulis, since its introduction 
to France, seems destined to replace every where 
the common white mulberry for the nourishment 
of silk worms; such is its decided superiority over 
aif others. 

The prediction of the late Dr Pascalis, in 1830, 
that “after the discovery of this plant, a doubt no 
longer exists, that two crops of silk may be pro- 
duced in a single season”; this prediction has 
since been accomplished — its truth fulfilled by 
experiment — the soil and cultivation, the habita- 
tions for the successive generations of silk worms 
being yet the same, all thus converted to double 
use, and the production of a two fold harvest, — 
it will be obvious that the actual profit, thus aug- 
mented, must be manifold. 


SOIL, SITUATION AND CLIMATE. 


Although the mulberry flourishes most luxuri- 
antly in a moist and rich soil, and protected situa- 
tion, yet the leaves which are produced in such 
soils, are more crude, and not of a quality so nour- 
ishing. ‘The growth of the tree in such soils and 
expositions, besides being more rapid, is prolonged 
te a later period in autumn, or until suddenly 
arrested by frost; and the immature wood of a 
forced growth being more tender, is consequently 
more liable to be killed by early frosts and win- 
ter. Such appears to have been the case in the 
winter of 1831, ’2, which destroyed so many full 
grown orchards and trees of the hardiest descrip- 
tion, even to the root. The ravages of that de- 
structive winter, like that of our last, seem to have 
been confined to particular situations and soils — 
te the productions of the forced growth, of a sum- 
mer not less uncommon and extraordinary. 

This mulberry braves the most rigorous winters 
of France. Of this important fact we have in- 
disputable testimony ; even of the uncommonly 
severe winter of 1829, ’30: it has there been ac- 
climated, even to the extreme porth, as far as 
Havre ; and where it has been cultivated by M. 
Byries, from its first intrcduction to that country. 

We distinguish between trees and plants which 
grow in a state of nature, and those growing 
im a state of artificial cultivation. Ina state of 
nature, and in the shade and protection of the 
forest, or of herbage, the growth of the young 
seedling tree, during the first year, is indeed slow, 
but the young plant finishes its growth for the 
year, and attains to a ligneous consistence, and 
the wood completely matures in due season.— 
While in a state of cultivation, the growth is pro- 
enged, and the wood immature; it meets the 
frosts of autumn and of winter unprepared, and 
even the young seedling plants of the plum and 
pear, the quince and the cherry, whose growth 
has been by art forced on, must be, in our climate, 
by art protected on a naked and defenceless soil. 
The same protection, during the first winter, is 
alike required to the young plants of the Morus 
Multicaulis, so valuable, the layers of but a single 
summer’s growth, which are separated in autumn. 

Even some of the hardiest trees of the forest, 
require protection in our climate, during the first 
winter, in a state of cultivation so opposed to na- 





ture; they find not in a highly cultivated and 
naked soil, that essentially necessary protection at 
the roots which they always find in their own na- 
tive forests. ‘The danger in this case becomes 
four-fold from these several causes combined. 

The destruction to young and delicate trees and 
plants, which is sometimes occasioned by winter, 
is caused by the alternate freezing and thawing of 
the earth at the surface. The frost, by its expan- 
sive power, operating as a girdle by compression, 
death assails at the surface, and the top dies as a 
consequence. The bountiful covering of moss, 
and herbag:, or leaves, with which provident na- 
ture clothes the earth, being amply sufficient to 
modify the growth of the plant, and to defend at 
the roots. This protection, like the fleecy snow, 
being two-fold ; it defends alike from the | blasts 
of sudden and excessive cold, also from the still 
more destructive and pernicious rays of the sun. 

Since the introduction of the Morus Multicaulis 
to New England, in 1831, this tree has had to con- 
tend, even in its young and tender age, with two 
winters, such as were never before recorded in the 
memory of man, or in the annals of our country ; 
winters doub!y severe and destructive, and with 
augmented power to kill. 

Yet, during the last winter, and where the ther- 
mometer had descended from 30 to 40° below 0, 
and in various parts of New England, and in situ- 
ations the most bleak and exposed to cold winds, 
the Morus Multicaulis, the well established plants 
of three or four years of age, in suitable soils, 
have borne the trial, with power to withstand, 
defying the storms and the piercing cold, even 
such a winter as this. 

Others there might be, those of younger growth, 
and those especially, which late in autumn had 
been transplanted to new _ positions — or, the 
forced trees of but a single summer’s growth, 
defenceless, unprotected, and all exposed, on an 
unsuitable and naked soil, which the winter over- 
came ; causing them to suffer even unto death, 
and to share the fate of those other trees, of other 
kinds and species, of a mature and hardy age, 
which the same dreadful winter had killed. 

The proper soils for the Mulberry trees are ‘dry, 
sandy, or stony." And trees growing on dry, sandy 
or stony soils, and situated on the open plains, 
and on hills the most exposed to cold winds, will 
he found to suffer least of all from the destructive 
frosts of autumn and of winter. With all authors, 
I must agree in recommending a soil of but mod- 
erate fertility ; and least of all, a cold, moist and 
heavy soil, or even a very rich soil. A dry soil, 
or a friable subsoil, on gentle elevations, or decliv- 
ities, being the most suitable of all for the Mul- 
berry from China. Wm. Kenrick. 

Newton, Mass., Oct. 6, 1835. 





[For the New England Farmer.) 
WORMS IN THE HEAD OF SHEEP. 


The few but valuable editorial remarks on the 
estrus ovis and its progeny, which appeared in 
No. 4 of the current volume of the Farmer, will, 
I trust, receive the attentive and extensive consid- 
eration of agriculturists which their importance 
demands, and that the prophylactic suggestion will 
be adopted ; “an ounce of prevention,” &c. The 
losses sustained in eome parts of the country by 
sheep owners, from the attacks of this msect, are, 
I believe, much greater than is generally supposed, 





and the cause is oftentimes wholly unknown. 
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Slreep affected by the “ worm in the head ” soon © 
pine away ; it is impossible to fatten them. 4 ~ 
constant running at the nose commences, first of 4 
a glairy mucus, which is succeeded by bloody and © 
corrupted matter. They rub and sometimes strike — 
their heads aguinst fences, &c.; and I have ob. ~ 
served them, particularly lambs, froth at the mouth, — 
and jump into the air until, exhausted, they would ~ 
fall to the ground. ; 

Having in severa) instances succeeded in curing 
them, even in the last stage of the disease, I hiaye 
thought the remedy I employed might be worthy 
of publicity. During the autumn of 1833, my_ 
flock consisted of about sixty sheep, most of then 
recently purchased. During the fall and winter, ” 
a number cf them died; but not until in the — 
spring, when I had lost fifteen or sixteen ewes _ 
and as many lambs, did I discover the cause, ~ 
Opening the head of one to see in what condition 
it was in, I found several dark-headed, white — 
worms, varying from one half to three fourths of — 
an inch in length, and one eighth of an inch in— 
thickness. The cartilage of the nasal organ was — 
in a sadly corrupted state. A number of the — 
other sheep were apparently near their end from ~ 
the same cause. Selecting three of the worst,] — 
tried what I thought a desperate experiment, 
pouring atea-spoon full of spirits of turpentine 
down each nostril. It evidently gave them con. | 
siderable pain at first, but I soon had the satisfac. 
tion to see them quietly grazing. I then admin. — 
istered the dose to all the dirty nosed sheep in 
the flock, and do not now remember losing one — 
that was full grown for many months. Last spring ~ 
I found they were again affected, and repeated — 
the turpentine potions, mixed however with an 
equal quantity of olive oil, which I thought woul — 
render it less liable to injure the sheep. The re. — 
sult was again successful; and, though I had de. © 
spaired of ever curing some of them, this autumn: — 
the whole flock has gone to the shambles. 

In several of the heads I examined, I found: 
long white worm, not thicker than a common ~ 
knitting needle, evidently of entirely a different 
genus; and on one occasion, I washed with 1 
syringe and warm water from the nose of a lam) 4 
a mass of them that would have filled a cubic half 
inch. The lamb died under the operation. 

Be so good as to inform me if the estrus ovis — 
deposits its eggs “ from the middle of August to — 
the middle of September.” How do the worms — 
get into the nostrils of lambs in the spring ? * 

Very respectfully, Sam’L ALinson. 

Yardville, N. Y., 10 mo. 10th, 1835. 


N. B. I observed in a recent number of the ~ 
Farmer, a proposition to soak chesnuts in som: ~ 
poisonous or unpalatable liquid, in order to pre- — 
vent the depredations of moles and mice. Cui — 
bono? Just bury the chesnut as the British so!- — 
diers did Sir John Moore, and let it lay j 


“ Like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him.”’ 


*Note by the Editor.—This is a question which 
it is not in our power to answer. We have re. _ 
peatedly published notices of the supposed caus — 
of worms in the head of sheep. The substance — 
of what we have given on this subject is contained 
in the following extract from Rees’ Cyclopedis, — 
article Bott. “The manner in which the estrui ~ 
ovis or sheep bot deposits its ora [nits or eggs q 
which we have often seen, has not, we believe, — 





ever been described ; nor is it easy to see, though — 
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standing close to the animal at the time, 
what way this is accomplished,owing to the obscure 
color and rapid motions of the fly, and the extreme 
agitation of the sheep; but from the motions of 
the sheep afterwards, and the mode of defence it 
takes to avoid it, there is little doubt that the egg 
js deposited in the inner margin of the nostril. 

«The moment the fly touches this part of the 
sheep, they shake their heads violently, and beat 
the ground with their feet, holding their noses at 
the same time close to the earth, and running 
away, earnestly looking at every, side to see if 
the fly pursues; they also may sometimes be seen 
smelling to the grass as they go, lest one should 
lie in wait for them; which if they observe, they 
gallop back, or take some other direction. As 
they cannot, like horses, take refuge in the water 
to defend themselves from its attacks, they have 
recourse to a rut, or dry dusty road, or gravel pits, 
where they crowd together during the heat of the 
day, with their noses held close to the ground, 
which renders it difficult for the fly, who makes 
his attacks on the wing, to get at the nostril.” 

Keeping the noses of sheep constantly smirched 
with tar from the middle of August to the latter 
part of September, has been recommended as a 
preventive against the fly. Insects of all kinds 
have an aversion to all kinds of terebinthinaie 
substances, such as tar, turpentine, &c. The 
more easily to accomplish the object, it has been 
recommended to mix a little fine salt with tar, and 
place it under cover, where the sheep can have 
access to it, and they will keep their noses suffi- 
ciently smirched with tar to prevent the insects 
from attacking them. 

Spirits of turpentine to be injected into the nos- 
trils of sheep have been before recommended ; but 
it has been supposed that the remedy is too harsh, 
and that it is apt to destroy the sheep as well as 
the worms. With regard to young lambs being 
infested with worms in the head, we can only say, 
as before intimated, that the fact is new to us, and 
suspeet that a disorder called the staggers may be 
mistaken for Worms in the head. “ Staggers,” 
says Dr Willich, “is aspecies of apoplexy, arising 
from too great fulness of blood. It principally 
attacks young lambs, which fall down, and if not 
timely relieved, speedily perish. The mode of 
cure generally adopted by shepherds, is to blood 
the creatures, and to remove them to a coarse 
pasture to prevent a relapse.” 

On the whole, we consider the communication 
of Mr Allinson as highly valuable, and if he has 
discovered an infallible specific for a disease in 
sheep which has proved so very destructive as 
worms in the head, he will have conferred a very 
great benefit on the agricultural interest. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
Saturday , Oct. 24, 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


S. P. Gardner, Esq. brown Buerre pears. 

John Heard, Esq., Marie Louise, and Duchess 
d’Angouleme pears. , 

Mr Cushing, several varieties of fine pears. 

William Kenrick, Buerre Diel, D’Aremberg, 
Gloax Morceau, Passe Colmar and Burnet pears. 

Henry Cushing, Esq., of Hingham, Hinkley 
pears, and one sort unnamed, 

Madame Dix, another basket of Dix pears, now 


at perfect maturity ; very large, handsome and 
good. 





$s — As ' ‘Ween, ; 
exactly in| Capt. James Collier, of Cohasset, seedling sweet} Mammoru Vecrranies.—We noticed 


apples. 

E. Vose, Esq., Marie Louise, Sylvanche Verte, 
Wilkinson, and Urbaniste pears. 

B. V. French, Esq. 'Tillington pears, Alpiston, 
Bourassa, and Fameuse apples: the two last of 
Canadian origin. 

Mr Manning, Beurre Colmar of Autumn, Beurre 
Van Marum, Wilkinson, Frederick of Prussia, 
Princess of Orange, Pope’s Quaker and Henry 
Fourth pears, Kilbam Hill, Marquis, Creesy, and 
Minister apples, 

W. Kenrick, Orange Sweeting, from Major 
Leland, of Sherburne, very beautiful, sweet and 
fine. 

The Burnet pears noticed above were raised by 
Dr Burnet, of Southborough. It is surprising 
that a native pear so large and so good, has not 
been more extensively known: the Committee 
would be pleased to learn more of its history. 

Several of the pears exhibited to-day were pre- | 
maturely ripe, and were calculated to produce an 
unfavorable opinion respecting their quality.— 
Among those at perfect maturity, were the Dix, 
Wilkinson and Urbaniste, and may, with confi- 
dence, be pronounced “ eminently worthy of culti- 
vation.” Tue CommitTTeEEr, 

by Robert Manning. 





Economy axp Comrort.—As the season has 
arrived when every proprietor must procure shoes 
for his slaves, we think it notamiss to publish the 
following recipe for making an elastic paste with 
which to saturate them. The tendency of which 
is, first, to make them perfectly water proof; sec- 
ondly, to make them last as long again as they 
would without its use ; and, thirdly, to make the 
hardest leather soft and pliant, and therefore more 
easy and comfortable to the feet. We have said 
that it will make the leather perfectly water proof, 
and in so saying we speak from experience, hav- 
ing gunned in a pair of boots saturated with this 
mixture for years from early dawn till near night, 
day in and day out, during each return of the 
woodcock season, the better part of which time 
we were half knee deep in mud and water, and 
came out with our stockings as dry as when we 
entered the willow bottom. The following pro- 
portions will answer for fifty pairs of shoes. 

Take 3 oz. gum elastic, cut it up into fine shreds, 
put it into a gallon jug, add to it 3 quarts of Sen- 
eca oil, let it stand three or four days, when the 
gum will have been dissolved, and the paste fit for 
use. Stir before using; then rub the uppers and 
soles of the boots or shoes well with it three or 
four different times before the fire, whilever the 
leather will absorb it. The degree of comfort 
which this mixture will ensure to the wearer of 
heavy shoes and boots can only be realized on trial. 
It might be used with an equally good effect upon 
the harness and gearing of werk horses, and we 
have no doubt would make one pair last as long 
as two. 

Having given this recipe we feel it due to can- 
dor to say that the merit of its discovery belongs 
to Mr Gideon B. Smith, of this city.— Baltimore 
Farmer. 





Water Proor Givue.—Soak common glue in 
cold water till it becomes completely soft without 
changing its form ; then dissolve it in warm lin- 
seed oil, and apply it as usual. It will dry quick- 
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time since a mammoth cabbage raised by Platt 


Stratson, Esq, of Flushing, Long Island, weighing 
28 1-2 Ibs. besides four other cabbages raised by 
him, weighing, together, 107 pounds, and sold at 
New York Market, for 6 cents per lb. The 
English papers spoke in boasting terms of about 
half that weight. What will they say of a turnip 
of gigantic dimensions raised by Mr Richard 
Tompkins, Poughkeepsie, 2 feet 5 in. in cireum- 
ference and weighing 7 lbs. Does such luxuriance 
in the vegetable kingdom, prove the degeneracy 
of our climate alleged byRaynal and other ?—WV. 
Y, Star. 


Sxow storm.—A friend writes us from Kill- 
kenny, in the northern section of the State, that 
on the 30th of September the snow covered the 
ground in that town to the depth of six inches— 
and continues—* It was a singular prospect to 
behold the wheat thus imbedded, pressed down to 
the earth, and the cattle driven to the barns for 
shelter. We have had a remarkable season— 
snow having fallen onthe White Mountains every 
month, Still the frost has not yet injured vege- 
tation. —V. H. Patriot. 


A Squasu.—The N. H. Gazette says that a 
squash of the Canada species, was raised in the 
garden of Wm. Stinson of that town, this season, 
that weighed two hundred pounds and was sold for 
five dollars. Mr Stinson, adds the Gazette, is in 
his own person, a tolerably decent edition of 
Daniel Lambert—and we wonder not that every 
thing about him thrives. 


NAVIGATION OF THE ATLANTIC BY STEAM.— 
Application to the New York Legislature is con- 
templated, for obtaining a charter for a company 
to be called “ The Atlantic Steam packet Com- 
pany,” the object of which is to establish a line of 
packets between New York and Liverpool. 


The Worcester (Mass.) Spy, says :—John Por- 
ter, of Sterling, has this year gathered from a sin- 
gle vine, twelve good ripe pumpkins, weighing, 
in the aggregate, 286 pounds, averaging about 22 
pounds each, The vine was of spontaneous 
growth, and received no attention during the sea- 
son. 


A Mr Van Horn, of New Egypt, N. J. has now 
in his garden a radish, which has not yet uttain- 
ed its full growth, although it now measures thirty 
inches in circumference, and thirtyeight inches in 
length. : 


*‘ Poisoning with arsenic is the most expedient 
mode of getting rid of ants, as the living will feed 
on the dead, so that the whole nest (by devouring 
one another) are thus killed.” So says a writer 
who signs himself Roughly. 


Larce Porarors.— Mr Wi'liam Baily of Up- 
per Middletown, left at our office Jast week, a po- 
tato, which weighed 2 lbs. 1l0z. It is of the lomg- 
john kind, having six or eight branehes. 


Sritt Larcer.—Mr William Birdsey raised on 
his farm, ‘n Durham, two potatoes, of the pink- 
eyed kind, which weighed 3 lbs. a piece. They 
were single potatoes. These have beat all the 
others that we have heard of.—Middleton, (Con.) 
Sent. 


Snow fell October 1, to the depth of half an 
inch, in Montrose, Susquehanna county, Pennsyl- 





ly.—Maine Recorder. 


vania. 
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{From the Vergennes Palladium.| 
FOLDING SHEEP AND RAISING TURNIPS. 
Let the Sheep assist in raising their own Food. 


Mr Bratsper.:—! perceive that occasionally a | 


small portion of your paper is devoted to the sub. 


ject of agriculture, aud feeling anxious to promote | 


so important a science, and having made some 
experiments, rather put of the common j{ractice 
of our farmers, | take the liberty to communicate 
them to you, with the results. Should you con- 
sider them worthy, you are at liberty to lay them 
before your readers. They are as follows ; 

Last spring J devoted about one hundred acres 
of land as pasturage for my sheep, and divided it 
into lots of 30 or 40 acres each; the adjoining 
lot was composed of a fine light loam, rather shal- 
low, but well adapted to most crops, with manure 
and plaster, 1 went into the lot on the 20th day 
of June,-and ploughed half au acre of the above 
described land ; [| put a fence around the same, 
and folded 300 sheep in it five nights, 

On the first day of July 1 harrowed and sowed 
it with English turnip seed, of this summer’s 
growth, and left the fence down: the sheep being 
accustomed to that spot, and preferring ploughed 
land to steep on, they again yarded themsclyes 
there five nights, making in the whole 10 nights, 
during which time we had several showers. On 
examination, | found the field trod as hard as a 
common road, 1 then expected the seed would 
not come up, but the weather proving favorable, 
the young plants soon appeared. 
time I dusted the field with four bushels of ashes, 
and on the third day with half a bushel of plaster ; 
when the plants were five or six inches high, I 
spent two days weeding and thinning them, On 
the first of September [ began to pull for my own 
use and to carry to market) The only fault found 
with them was, they were too large. The crop 
will now show for itself, and is considered by all 
who have bad an opportunity of viewing it, to be 
one of the finest they ever saw. They judge the 
crop will yield from 300 to 500 bushels, and i think 
myself it will exceed 200 bushels more than sufli- 
cient to pay the expense of harvesting, 

Thus it may be seen that sheep may be made 
to contribute much towards raising their own 
food, I have sown several other smal! crops with 
equal success. And by managing as I have above 
described, | shal] be enabled to manure my plough 
land, or the back part of my farm, and save the 
barn manure to be applied near home, 

I will now compute the Debt and Credit, 

Say the yard, Dr. 
‘T'o two hands and team, ploughing and 








a. >. <6 a 4. 5 5 oe 
es +s «a 5 ue 6 6.8 0 25 
‘To two hands and team half 2 day, har- 

rowing and fencing, . . . . . 1 12 
‘To 4 bushels ashes and dusting, . . U 60 
To half bushel plaster and dusting, 0 35 
‘To two days’ work weeding and thin- 

PT I, op ey be we 8 2 00 

$6 57 

Credit. 
By 200 bushels at 25 ects per bushe!, . $50 00 
ae es | lL 


I will here remark that the land will be in fine 
order for two years, without any other manure 
than a little plaster, * 


Without loss of 








| J have engaged a machine at the South for cut- | the company every year, except the last, of more 


ee : 
| ting potatees, turnips, and other roots for sheep. | 


| On its arrival it will be free for the examination 
of any one who wishes to build. I will now close, 
with the earnest request that our farmers would 
communicate the result of their useful experi- 
ments — it would be beneficial te all. [wish my 
neighbors would follow Gen. Barnum’s example, 
by freely communicating the information he ac- 
quires by experience and by agricultural publica- 
tions. I believe it is but justice to say of him, 
that we are more indebted to him than any other 
man in this part of the country, for the introduc. 
tion of fine domesiic animals, his recommendation 
of the manner of breeding and crossing the breed 
of them, and for yarious other useful improve- 
ments in farming. Revupen WHEELER. 
Ferrisburgh, Sept. 25, 1835. 





REMARKABLE FECUNDITY OF A EWE. 


Mr William Nottingham, sen., has at his farm 
near Eastviile, Northampton, Va. a ewe which 
has brought 20 lambs in 7 years and 2 monthis, 
from the first to the last yeaning; and omitting 
the last, the first 19 lambs were produced in less 
than 6 years. ‘The following dates and numbers 
were copied from the written memoranda kept by 
Mr Nottingham, on whom, as a man of observa- 
tion and accuracy, the most entire reliance may 
be placed, 

The ewe was yeaned in February, 1827. 

In February, 1828, she brought 2 lambs, 


February, 1829, 4 do 
November Ist, 1829, 3 do 
(being 7 in 19 months.) 
February 7th, 1831, 3 do 
March 10th, 1832, 3 do 
January 18th, 1833, 2 do 
December 31st, 1832, 2 do 
April 13th, 1835, 1 do 


None of these were supposed to be premature 
births, and as large a proportion of the lambs 
lived as could have been expected in ordinary 
flocks, from births as they usually occur. Great 
care was generally taken of the mother, but owing 
to particular occurrences, she was sometimes 
greatiy exposed. Her four lambs were yeaned at 
a birth when out in a severe suow storm, and all, 
I believe, died in consequence. ‘ihe ewe was 
raised as a house lamb, and is of the common 
breed. She was the only ewe kept on this farm, 
and has always been fed abundantly. When giv- 
ing milk, her udder was stated to be more like a 
cow’s in size, than that of a sheep. But if her 
fecundity was caused altogether by high feeding, 
it would seem that the same effects may be con- 
tinued in her race by like treatment. Some ot 


Nottingham’s sons, and have been kept as breed- 
ers, With the like abundant supply of food. Of 
these, one, « one has had 4 lambs at one time, and 
3 at another time — another had 4 lambs at her 
first and only yeaning —and a third has had 8 
lambs at one yeaning.” ‘ihese latter facts were 
also furnished me in writing by Mr Nottingham’s 
son. 1 omitted asking what proportion otf these 
were raised — and did not note down the propor- 
tion of those lost by the old ewe 

Mr Nottingham’s flock of sheep is kept on gra- 
zing land on the sea side, and the mother of this 
tumily bas been the only ewe kept at his house. 
In addition to this peculiar situation, she has had 





} 


the female lambs of this ewe were given to Mr! 








than one male-—as several ram lambs were 
brought home from the sea side pasture at shear. 
ing time, to be killed in the course of the year. 
Upon these facts, and his observations, Mr N. has 
formed the opinion that the several lambs of each 
yeaning had different sires — and that the num- 


ber of ma'‘es in fact determined the number of 


‘ambs, Whether this strange opinion is well 
founded or not, Mr N. is so sure of it, that he has 
latterly more than once before the yeaning stated 
correctly the number of lambs that would be pro- 
duced. ‘The last time there was only one male 
with her.—“ E. R.” in Farmer’s Register. 





SuPERIORITY OF THE WHITE CURRANT FOR TA- 
BLE AND WINE.—Those who have not compared 
the white and red currant together, generally are 
not aware of the great difference there is between 
them in point of excellence. The white, we 
think, ig far superior to the red. It is much 
sweeter and pleasanter when ripe for table use, 
and much better for wine. The wine made from 
it, if light colored sugar is used, is nearly color- 
less, of sweet and p‘easant flavor, resembling the 
light sweet French wines. Bottled at a particular 
stage, before the fermentation has entirely subsi- 
ded, it makes a very fair Chumpaign. We have 
now some of this wine which is two years old, 
made with the pure juice of the white currant, 
water and loaf sugar, which is pronounced by 
judges to be exceedingly fine and palatable. To 
every one who ig fond of this fruit, we would 
recommend by all means the cultivation of the 
white variety, on the score of economy as well as 
palatableness, as it takes much less sugar to pre- 
pare it for the table than the red — is equally pro- 
ductive, and as easily raised.—“ W. W. B.” in the 
Genesee Farmer. 





Coal IN MANSFIELD.—We learn from the Taun- 
ton Gazette, that a bed of coal has been discovered 
about half a mile from the rail road leading from 
Boston to Providence, on the land of Mr Alfred 
Harden. In digging a well the workmen came 
to a vein of good coal within ten feet of the sur- 
face of the ground, <A blacksmith has made trial 
of it, and pronounces it as good as any he has 
bought. Several of the neighbors have tried it 
with success in their fire-places. They have dug 
into the vein about six feet, and have not found 
its hottom.—.Vew Bedford paper. 





VALUABLE RECIPE.-—When a crack is discover- 
ed ina stove, through which the fire or smoke 
penetrates, the apertures may be completely closed 
in a moment, with a composition, consisting of 
wood ashes and common salt, made into paste 
with a little water, plastered over the crack. The 
good effect is equally certair, whether the stove, 
&c. be cold or hot.— Long Island Star. 





Mr A. Brunson, of Meadville, Pa. says, from 
fifteen years’ experience, he finds that an Indian 
meal poultice, covered over with young hyson tea, 
softened with hot water, and laid over burns and 
frozen flesh, as hot as it can be borne, will relieve 
the pain in five minutes ; that if blisters have not 
arisen before, they will not after it is put on, and 
that one poultice is generally sufficient to effect « 
cure, 
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{Fron the Delaware State Journal.) 
SILK, 

The silk business is becoming an abject of earn- 
est attention inthiscountry. We question wheth- 
er any portion of it, is better adapted to the busi- 
ness than our own State, 


the raw material — the cultivation of the mulberry 
tree and the raising of cocoons. The soil and 
temperature of Kent and Sussex counties are be- 
lieved to be admirably adapted to it. It is a busi- 
ness which requires scarcely any capital but the 
soil itself. The raising of gocoons is but a simple 
process, which any housewife, nay, young boys 
and girls who do nothing else, may easily manage. 
The spinning and reeling would be an agrecable 
employment for the elder girls, Mulberry trees 
can be easily obtained, and when two or three 
years old, furnish abundant food for worms. The 
employment combines the recommendations of 
being healthful, agreeable and lucrative. The silk 
manufacture will undoubtedly become a great 
business in our country, and our farmers’ wives 
and daughters will, in a short time, find as ready 
a sale for their cocoons, as the farmer does for his 
wheat and corn. <A farmer, with competent 
means, who would introduce the mulberry tree 
in Kent or Sussex county, and, by his example 
and influence, induce others to engage in the busi- 
ness, would be a benefactor to his neighborhood. 
He might be the instrument of superinducing a 
most lucrative and valuable employment, which 
would interfere with no other occupation, and the 
profits of which would be clear gain to the State. 
it would interfere with no other business, because 
the trees, when once planted, require little further 
attention, and need occupy no ground which 
would be otherwise appropriated ; and because 
also, the plucking of the leaves and feeding of the 
cocoons could be all performed by young boys 
and girls, who have nothing else to do. In a 
moral and intellectug] point of view, if the busi- 
ness should become genera!, it would be of inesti- 
mable advantage to the rising generation, by teach- 
ing them habits of industry at that early period of 
life, which, in the country, is too often wasted in 
listlessness and ignorance; and that too by fur- 
nishing them an agreeable, healthful and useful 
employment, suited to their capacity and years, 
under their parents’ eye, and enjoying the com- 
fort and shelter of the parental roof. In short, 
we know of no experiment, if that may be deemed 
an experiment which has been a source of wealth 
wherever it has been undertaken — which more 
strongly recommends itself to our farmers in Kent 
and Sussex than this:—-we speak of them partic- 
ularly, because, having all the natural advantages 
of soil and temperature — and without manufac- 
lures or foreign commerce — it would admirably 
amalgamate with, and agreeably and profitably di- 
yersify the monotonous routine and uncertain pro- 
fits of corn and wheat crops. Let some farmer 
begin the planting of mulberry trees — plant them 
about his house, or along his fence, or make hedges 
of them, They take up no ground which is 
wanted, and they are growing while he is s!eep- 
ing. Let him give Shoots to his netghbors, until 
the tree becomes as universal as any of our forest 
trees. Let lim follow it up by raising the cocoon 
and preparing the silk unti! it becomes, as it may 
easily become, a general and lucrative business. 
Such a man would earn a monument more endur- 


We mean that part of 
the business which relates to the production of 


{from the Maine Farmer | 
PRESERVING POTATOES, 
Injurious Effects of their Tops. 

Every body (except Cebbett, and he’s dead,) 
loves potatoes, that is, if, in the 
are ripe, in the second place wel! preserved, and 
in the third place they are wel! cooked. 
stopping to doubt the abilities of the good-wives 
of our Jand in this departinent of household econ- 
omy, we wil! proceed to read their husbands a 
homily upon the ‘ ways and means” 
potatoes as they ought to be. 
then, that they are ripe, that is, have obtained a 
fair size, and are mealy aud tarinaceous when 
properly cooked. When digging, don’t let each 
boy, or hand, have a pile of his own, where he 
empties his basket, spreading them out as much as 
possible upon the ground, in order that each pota- 
to may feel the full and direct influence of the sun 
and gir. And furthermore, don’t let them dig 
more than can be got in at night, and therefore 
allowed to be out 12 or 24 hours, with nothing 
over them but a few straggling tops, as a sort of 
an apology for a covering. But, if we may be 
allowed to advise in the premises — and we have 
followed plans, and by some spoiled as good pota- 
toes as ever were grown, by our ignorance or 
carelessness, or both -—- we would recommend a 
cart covered on the toji tightly with boards, or by 
an old coverlid, so that the potatoes, when put in, 
shall not be exposed at all to the light, and as Jit- 
tle as possible to the air, and carried into the cel- 
lar or bins as soon after they are taken from the 
hills as they can conveniently, The bins should 
also be so constructed that potatoes can be exclu- 
ded from air and light, in short so as to keep them 
in a similar state to that which they are in previ- 
ously to their being dug — that js, secure from 
the light and air — with a little moisture, and a 
temperature sufficiently low to keep them from 
vegetating. 

The plan laid down by Mr Barnum, and pub- 
lished in our paper last summer, we think is a 
good one, viz., to make a bin, put some sand or 
turf at the bottom, cut some sods and line up the 
sides and ends with them, and when the potatoes 
are put in cover them over with sods, and beat 
them down solid — this kee; s them moist and cool, 
and we doubt not is an excellent plan. 

The light has a peculiar action on some pota- 
toes, making them heavy and watery or waxy, 


of preserving 
We will suppose, 


first place, they | 


Without | 


prolific, It is bette ry the refore, undoubtedly 
‘either to gather them up and burn them, or throw 


jthem into the hog yard, for their skeatshins to 
}imanufeeture jute manure. 

| . 

| Anrepores or THE EEL.—Eels when kept in 


i fresh water ponds grow very large, and are very 

vorarious ; they are known to swallow frogs and 
lizards whole, which have been found on opening 
large ones, A gentleman in Twickenham, Eng. 
had a iarge pond, on which he bred a number of’ 
ducks and geese. He was much astonished by 
the disappearance of Jarge numbers of goslings 
and ducklings, as soon ag they took to the water, 
Having occasion, about this time, to draw his 
pond, he found a number of eels, and on opening 
them, the undigested remains of many of the lost 
birds were found, Eels haye been caught in 
fre-h water ponds, weighing eighteen or twenty 
pounds, 

They are supposed to be more universally 
spread over the globe than any other tribe of ani- 
mals, with the exception of man. It is said that 
none are seen above the Falls of Niagara, or in 
Lake Erie. Some one supposes that all the eels 
in the interior yisit the sea, annually, and then 
return from their pilgrimage to the old spot; and 
it is moreover asserted, but certainly on doubtful 
authority, if an eel remain habitually in fresh wa- 
ter, it becomes barren. We do not credit a word 
of this; there is some want of accuracy in the 
examination. : 

‘Though they bave been repeatedly seen fifty or 
sixty feet high on the rocks of the, cataract, wend- 
ing their way up, they have never yet succeeded 
in the enterprise. Mr Clinton supposes the reason 
why eels do not exist in Lake Erie, if any were 
left there on the subsiding of the waters of the 
fluod, is because their communication was cut off 
from the ocean. And in illustration of his theory, 
relates that the Passaic river formed of the union 
of three considerable streams, Rockaway, Long 
Pond and Ramapough creeks ; until a canal, some 
years ago, was cut around the great falls at Peter- 
son, no eel was ever seen in the waters above, 
Since that work was completed, the water abounds 
with them, distinguished for size and quality. 


————_ ——- — —-- 


Tuer rarmMer.—lIt does one’s heart good to see 
a merry round-faced farmer. So independent, 





and strong or rancid to the taste. It is, perhaps, 
not always possible to prevent this, when they | 
have suffered from some disease of their tops, or 
have been disturbed while growing, or have not | 
asuitable soil, As it regards the tops, it is gener- | 
ally the custom to throw them down and take no | 
further trouble about them, A correspondent in 
a late number of the Farmer, recommends pre- 
serving them when they are green, for fodder — | 
and another correspondent cautions us against | 
leaving them on the ground, because they form a 
harbor and breeding place for ivseets which will 
injure the next crop, especially if it be wheat. 
We know not whether this invariably follows, but | 
we have seen, during the past summer, several | 
crops of wheat that succeeded a potato crop, all of'| 
which were injured by some worm or insect. One 
in particular, we recollect, in the neighborhood of | 
our office, a part of which was much injured and | 
very thin, while at another end of the same field, | 
and ou soil of the same texture, but which had not 








ing than brass or marble. 


been preceded by potatoes, it was very stout and | 


| of Government ; he is the lord of nature. 


and yet so free from vanities and pride.- So rich, 
and yet so industrious; so patient and persevering 
in his‘culling, and yet so kind, social and obliging. 
There are a thousand noble traits about bim which 
light up his character. He is generally hospitable 
—eat and drink with him, and he won’t set a 
mark on you, and sweat it out of you with double 
compound interest, as some J have known will: 
you are welcome. He will do you a kindness 
without expecting a return by way of compensa- 
tion: it is not so with every body, He is gener- 
ally more honest and sincere — less disposed to 
deal in a jow and underhand cunning, than many 
I con'd name. He gives to society its best sup- 
port; is the firmest pillar that supports the edifice 
Look 
at him in his homespun and gray back — gentle- 
men, laugh if you will — but, believe me, be can 
laugh back if he pleases, 





‘The safest means of becoming known to many, 
is by assisting many that are unknown. 
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Massachusetts Silk Company. 

An association-of gentlemen of this city and vicinity, 
under the above title, with a capital of $100,000, have 
purchased a large tract of land in Framingham, Mass., 
20 miles from this city, on the Worcester rail road, and 
they have 100,000 trees of the White Mulberry, and 10 
to 20,000 of the Morus Multicaulis trees, which are to be 
set out; and, with the future addition of trees, will form 
a Jarge plantation. ‘They have made a selection of an 
unrivalled location, and there is every reason that the 
Silk business, under the direction of the gentlemen inter- 
ested, will succeed, and be a source of profit to them- 
selves and a great benefit to the country. A_ plantation 
of 150 acres of White Mulberry trees, at six years of 
age, will produce 20 to 25,000 Ibs. of raw silk annually, 
which, at $4 per Ib., will amount to the enormous sum 
of $100,000. 


(Prom Fessenden’s Silk Manual.) 





Transplanting Mulberry Trees, &c. 

What would be the proper season for taking up, trans- 
porting, and setting out young trees (Morus Multicaulis) 
from the Northern States to the Southern, — say the lat- 
itude of New Orleans, Mobile, Pensacola, or St Augus- 
tine? Will the Editor of the Manual be so good as to 
give us an article on this subject in the next number ? 

Gero. L. Crossy. 


By the Editor.— We believe that either Fall or Spring 
will answer for transplanting mulberry trees as well as 
all other trees. Mr Cobb says, “I prefer transplanting 
in the Spring.””* “ In France they transplant just after 
the fall of the leaf in the autumn.” | The ‘ollowing, 
from Mr D. Stebbins, of Northampton, Secretary of the 
Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden Agricultural Society, 
contains useful hints relative to transplanting, and infers 
that Autumn is to be preferred. “In setting out your 
mulberry trees,” says Mr 8. “I should recommend that 
you head them down to within four or six inches of the 
ground, and the sprouts from the roots will, nezt spring, 
grow with great vigor. I have, in my nursery, evidence 
of the fact, and also that the new tree from the root has 
grown a greater height than those not headed down. It 
requires all the nourishment of the root to support the old 
stalk, and it also looks old and unpromising, but the new 
shoot looks young and vigorous. 

‘| have one or two thousand yellow locusts of four to 
eight feet in height to set out, and intend to head them 
down before setting ; having, fur five years past, been 
setting out the whole stalks to no profit of increase. 
The importance of heading down is acknowledged by 
our best gardeners here.” 





* Cobb’s Manual, p. 16. 


t Rusk:’s Manual, p. 45. 





Prince’s Nursery Grounds. 

Messrs Prince & Sons have requested us to state, that 
as an impression has gone abroad that the tract of land 
they sold for building lots, in June last, comprised their 
Nursery Grounds, they deem it proper to contradict so 
erroneous an idea. The property sold lies opposite to 
their Establishment, which is not only undiminished, but 
which it is their determination to never lessen or impair, 
and they intend to continue to extend itin every respect 
commensurate with its great European and American 
patronage. There never wasa period when it was in so 
high a state of perfection as regards the excellence and 





extent of the collection of Fruit Trees, and of every other 
class of Trees, Plants, &c. to whose culture it is devoted. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, October 31. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 


Pears.—By Mr Downer, Bleecker’s Meadow, Dix, 
Urbaniste, Beurre Colmar d’Automne, Beurre Diel. 
Another kind, oblong, Jarge, unknown. By Dr Shurt- 
leff, sent by Theodore Lyman, Jr., Mayor of the city, 
from his mansion at Waltham, late the residence of Gov. 
Gore, various kinds, for names only, being mostly winter 
varieties of the ancient class —these were the Sucre 
Vert, Martin Sec, Martin Sire, Winter or Easter Berga- 
motte, or Bergamotte de Pacques, Ambrette, or more 
correctly L’Echesserie, of the French: also a new kind 
and what was supposed to be either the Bezi Vaet or the 
Diel; being blown down by the heavy gales which oc- 
curred a few weeks since, and while in an immature 
state, it could not be identified with certainty. We an- 
ticipate more specimens from this celebrated estate. By 
Mr Manning, Josephine, also called Jaminette of the 
Flemish, and by the Freach Sabine, otherwise called 
Poire d’Austrasie. The first synonymes are right, the 
last may be, and is, according to the specimen trees sent 
us. Also Beurre Knox and Passe Colmar. By Cheever 
Newhall, D’Aremberg, Bleecker’s Meadow, Wilkinson, 
Beurre Diel. By Mr Bartlett, Wilkinson, Dix, Culotte 
de Suisse, Sylvanche verte — the last yet rare, but large 
and uncommonly fine. By Edward Cruft, from his gar- 
den in the city in Pearl st., a large round and beautiful 
fruit, of a clear yellow color, stained next the sun with 
red —the flesh beurre and good — some of them weigh- 
ing 9 or 10 ounces. This appears to be the same variety 
which was exhibited by Dr S. A. Shurtleff at a former 
meeting. [See the note of Mr Cruft which is annexed 
to this report.] By John Rayner, of Boston, St Michael. 
By A. D. Williams, handsome specimens of the delicious 
Urbaniste. By William Kenrick, the Burnet Pear, 
specimens sent by Dr Joel Burnet, of Southboro’, and 
so named for him by the Committee of the Horticultural 
Society in a former year —a very large, oblong fruit, 
pyramidally formed, the skin dark green or brown, very 
slightly tinged with red next the sun, the surface uneven, 
and covered with slight protuberances ; not handsome ; 
the flesh beurre or buttery, slightly astringent and musky, 
sugary and good. This must be called a valuable fruit ; 
and is a native production, and the more valuable should 
it appear that the tree produces great crops. Dr Burnett 
has liberally offered to send scions of the kind to the 
Society at the suitable season, and judging from the re 
marks we heard, they could not fail to prove highly ac- 
ceptable to our horticulturists. 

App.es.—By Mr Downer, a large variety, very beau- 
tiful and fine — the name unknown. By L. P. Grosve- 
nor, a variety from Connecticut, the Tift Sweeting. 

Also, from Mr Downer, a fine variety of the Shagbark 
from a tree engrafted on his grounds a few years since. 

Wise —By Messrs Winship, a bottle sent by G. W. 
Brimmer, of Longworth’s Isalella Wine —the quality 
and flavor good. 

For the Committee, Witiiam Kennies. 
Mr Cruft's Letter. 

Dear Sir :—I send for inspection a specimen of my 
pears, which I think will be found equal, at least, to the 
fruit produced in our neighbouring country. The tree 
from which this fruit has been taken, I procured at New 
York and planted in May, 1822, and this is the first year 
it has given other than about a dozen pears. It was sta- 
ted to me to be the Winter Buerre — but of its name and 











species you can best tell. Many of the pears weighed 
from nine to ten ounces each. You are aware, my dear 
Sir, that if I possess any thing (Fruits) rare or superior 
in my garden, I do it with a desire to benefit the horti- 
culturist, or those who are inclined to profit by fruits of 
rare quality. 
With good wishes, 
1 am your friend, Epnw. Crurr. 
Pearl street, Saturday, Oct. 31, 1835. 
To the Hon. E. Vose, Pres. Hort. Society. 





The Seckel Pear. 

In mentioning the fact a few days since, that some of 
the fruit of the original Seckel Pear tree formed a part 
of the collection at the Jate Horticultural Exhibition held 
in this city, we stated that the tree was known as far 
back as 47 years. We are now able to state that there 
are amongst us gentlemen who can trace its existence to 
a more remote period. The venerable Bishop White, 
whose memory is remarkable for its strength and correct- 
ness, says, that when he was a boy, about seventy years 
ago, there was a breeder in this city known by the name 
of Dutch Jacob, who was a great sportsman. At a cer- 
tain season of the year he was known by his neighbors 
and others to bring home from his excursions very deli- 
cious pears, but he would never tell any body where he 
procured them. About that period, the London Land 
Company, which owned some land below the city, made 
a sale, and Dutch Jacob purchased the lot upon which 
his pear tree stood. It afterwards became the property 
of Mr Seckel, and now belongs to the estate of the late 
Mr Girard. The Seckel pear is now known all over the 
United States, and we presume in many parts of Europe, 
as one of the most delicious of fruits— Phil. Gaz. 


; Large Apples. 

We have seen accounts from different sections of the 
country of apples of uncommon size and weight. The 
largest that we now remember to have seen mentioned, 
weighed 24 ounces. Our own county of Franklin ex- 
ceeds any thing that we have heard of in the growth of 
the apple. We have seen an apple which grew on the 
farm of Harrison Blanton, Esq. in this neighborhood, 
which, when pulled from the tree, weighed twenty-six 
ounces. The fraitis of the pippin kind, and is fair to the 
eye and delicious to the taste. The apples on the tree 
from which this one was taken, would average more 
than a pound in weight, and we are told that a lady in 
town, from four of them only, made a dessert which was 
sufficient for the entertainment of 17 persons. The crop 
of apples throughout the State is generally unusually 
fine, and we do not believe that the apple any where 
grows to greater perfection than it does in Kentucky. 
—Frankford, Ky. paper. 





Liberality, 


Weare happy again to acknowledge our obligations to 
The Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Do- 
mestic Industry, for their very genercus appropriation of 
one hundred and fifty dollars to purchase copies of the 
New England Farmer for the use of said Society. We 
should be extremely thankful if other similar Societies 
would exhibit a similar spirit of generosity; and we 
would endeavor, by increased exertions, to promote the 
great objects for which they are associated, and to which 
their efforts are so beneficially directed, to merit such 
munificence as has repeatedly been manifested to us by 
the above-named Institution. 





Mr N. Manchester, of Plainfield, N. H. raised the past 
season five red beets, whose aggregate weight was forty 
six pounds and a half. 
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‘BRIGHTON MARKET,—Monpay, Nov. 2, 1835. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser & Patriot. 


At Market 2050 Beef Cattle, 1100 Stores, 3840 Sheep, 
and 1860 Swine. Several lots Stores were at market 
last week. é 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Nearly all the better qualities 
of market Catile were purchased before they arrived at 
market, at an advance from last week. We noticed a 
few very {fine taken at 34s Gd. Prime at 30s a 32s; 
good at 27s a 30s; Small Cattle at 18s a 24s. 

Barrelling Cattle—Mess 24s; No. 1. 20s; No. 2 
16s 6d. 

Stores—Yearlings at $450 a5; two year old 750 a 
13; oun old $13 a 21. ae 

Sheep—Ordinary at 9s a 10s ; middling 10s, 6d, 11s 3d 
and 12s better qualities 12s 9d, 13s Gd, and 15s; wea- 
thers 16s 6d, 18s and 19s 6d; a few corset weathers at 
$6 each. 

Swine—Market quite spirited, nearly] all sold and 
former prices fully supported. Several lots told barrows 
and large shoats were taken at 6, sows at 5, lots to ped- 
die at 5 for sows, and 6 for barrows. Small lots Ht peal 
lected barrows at 6 1-2; at retail, 5 1-2 a 6 for sows and 
6 1-247 for barrows. 











STRAW CUTTERS. 





For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 51 & 52, 
Noith Market Street. 
Willis’ improved Straw Cutter, 


Greeves’ “ ‘ 

Eastman’s “ ” 7” 
Safford’s “ se ie 
Stowell’s ‘ a - 
Dutch hand a " 


The advantage of cutting food for horse, cattle or even for 
eows, is of great importance, as there is a saving of at least 
25 per cent of the fodder, and the animals are kept in much 
better order. nov 2 J.R. NEWELL. 





FOR SALE AT THOMAS MASON’S GARDEN, 
EDEN STREET, CHARLESTOWN, 

Raspberries, &c., White Antwerp, Red Antwerp, Red 
Barnet.—Also a few doz. Mason’s new seedling Grape, Rasp- 
berries of a superior quality for size and flavor. 

Also—Red and White Dutch Currants, a very large fruit 
by the doz. or hundred,—also Grape Vines of all kinds, 

Also—Trained Peach Trees, do. Nectarines and Apricots, 
trained for walls and fences, from one to three year old. 

Also—English Gooseberry Bushes.—All orders left with 


“GEO. C. BARRETT, will be duly attended to. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
Fruit AND ORNAMENTAL TREEs. 


Nursery or Wirttiam Kenrick, Nonantum Hill in 
Newton, near Boston, and near the Worcester Rail Road 
Selections of the finest varieties of New Flemish Pears.— 
also Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, Nectarins, Almonds, 
Apricots, Grape Vines, Currants, Rasberries, fine imported 
Lancashire Gooseberries, Strawerries, &¢.— 

Morus Mexticac.is, or Ci.inese Mulberry, by the single 
tree, the 100 or 1000—and Plantations for silk furnished at the 
reduced prices and reasonable rates. 

12,000 Peach Trees of finest select kinds are now ready for 
sale. 

Omamental Trees and Shrubs, and Roses of about 1000 
finest kinds,—Also Herbaceous flowering plants, Peeonies and 
splendid Double Dablias. 

_ The excellence of the varieties, the quality, the size, con- 
tiaually improve as the numbers are augmented. These 
now comprise nearly 400,000—covering compactly about 
20 acres, 

All orders left with Geo. C. Barrett, who is Agent, at 
his Seed Store and the Agricultural Warehouse and Reposi- 
tory, Nos. 51 § 52, North Market street, will be in lik» mau- 
uer duly attended to.—Uatalogues gratis, on application. 





VALUABLE WORK ON FRUITS, VEGETA- 
BLES, SILK, &c 

Jnst published and for sale by tixo. C. Banrert, THE 
NEW AMERICAN ORCHARDIST, or au account of the 
MOST VALUBLE V4RIETIES OF FRUIT, of all climates, adapted 
to cultivation in the United States, with their history, modes 
of culture, management, uses, &c., and the CULTURE oF 
SILK; with an Appendix on VrGETABLES, ORNAMENTAL 
Trees and Flowers. By WILLIAM KENRICK. 

A new edition, enlarged and improved. A chapter on 
* Climate ” another chapter on Modern or Landscape Gardens, 
—also, a Practical Treatise on Mulberry Plantations, and the 
Culture of Silk, and the whole Class of Vegetables being now 
for the first time added and all that relates to them. : 

1 vol. 12mo. 420 pages elegautly bound. Price 81. 


VALUABLE NEW WORK ON SILK. 


American Silk Grower’s Guide, is this day published at the 
office of the New England Farmer—being the art of growing 
the Mulberry and manufacture of Silk on the system of sne- 
cessive crops each season—by Wa. Kenrick, author of the 
New American Orchardist; 112 pp. price 42 cents, neatly 
bound in cloth. Booksellers and traders supplied on favorable 
terms. GEO. C. SARRETT. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


For sale a Farm in Bedford, County of Middlesex, 17 miles 
from Boston and 10 from Lowell, containing 104 acres inclu- 
ding about 15 acres covered with a valuable growth of wood 
which has been preserved with great care for the last 20 years, 
the garden contains about 3 acres under the highest cultiva- 
tion and is furnished with a great variety of flowers and 
shrubs which have been collected at much labor and expense; 
at ached to the garden is a Green House filled with thirty 
bearing Grape Vines, and choice and valuable plants which 
will be sold or not as the purchaser may choose. The Farm 
isunder good cultivation and together with the Garden is 
stocked with the choicest Fruits, such as Apples, Pears, 
Peaches, Quinces, Plums, Strawberries of various kinds, 
Raspberries, Gooseberries, &e &c., which the present owner 
has spared no expense in obtaining. The Farm is bounded 
onthe west by Concord River, which is well, supplied with 
fish, and the country around abounds with game, making it a 
desirable retreat to the gentleman who is fond of fishing or 
shooting. 

Possession will be given on the Ist April next—for terms, 
which will be liberal, apply to the subscriber in Boston or at 
the Farm. JAMES VILA. 

Oct. 1, 1335. 2m 


‘ APALACHICOLA. 
ELIAB STONE BREWER intends to establish him- 


self in Apalachicola, Florida, as a General Commission 
Merchant and Broker. The rapid growth of this part of Flo- 
rida and the great demand for almost every production and 
manufacture of the New England States, he flatters himself 
will enable him to dispose of any articles that may be con- 
signed to him, to a great advantage to the owner, he will leave 
here about the Ist of Noven ber. He also offers his services 
to purchase Cotton for the manufactories and merchants. 

Orders left with GEO. C. BARRETT, Esq. for the pre- 
sent or at any time, wi'l be promptly attended to. 

Boston, Oct. 12, 1835, istf 








MULBERRY TREES AND SEEDS. 

100,000 Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis, of various 
sizes, at reduced prices. 

150,000 White Italian Mulberry, at very low rates by the 
1000 or larger quantities. 

200 Ibs White Italian Mulberry seeds. 

Also the following superior large sized trees which now form 
a Mulberry orchard, but must be removed. 

2000 Chinese Mulberry, 3 years old, 74 to 8 feet high. 

do do 2 do 5} to 6 feet high. 

do do 3 do and budded on the 
White Mulberry, which have proved to be much more hardy 
than those from cuttings. 

These 6000 trees are the greatest acquisition that any silk 
culturist ean possibly obtain, and there 1s not another equally 
valuable collection for sale in the Union, as those who have 
such will not part with them. 

50,000 cuttings of the Chinese Malberry at a reasonable 
rate by 1000, &c. 

The New Catalogues of Garden and Flower Seeds are 
just published, comprising the largest assortment ever offered 
for sale, and including all the choice new varieties. Venders 
will be supplied in any quantities at very low rates and a liberal 
credit 

The subscribers will enter into contracts to supply any 
number of Chinese or White Italian Mulberries on very reason- 
able terms. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees of all kinds, Bulbous Roots, 
Green House Plants and every other article promptly sup- 
plied and at very moderate prices 

N. B. Pear Trees of large size,—Catalogues will be sent 


to every applicant. ; 
Flushing, L. 1. Oct. 7 WM. PRINCE & SONS. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
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; te 
APPLES, new, | barrel | 150! 200 
Beans, white, . . bushel} 125] 150 
SERF, mess, (new) ; barrel | 10 50} 17 50 
Cargo, No. 1. . ° o 7 50) 8 00 
prime, ; , . ; | “ 625) 650 
IbkESWaX, (Americ: n) ‘ ‘ pound 22; 
KurrerR inspected, No, 1, ° sd 15 | 12 
CHeerse, new milk, . > 8)' 9 
FreATHERS, northern, geese, | “ 46 50 
southern, geese, 41 45 
Fiax, American, ay 9 | 10 
FLAXSEED, ’ : bushel | 1 37 | 150 
Fiour, Genesee, . cash barrel | 625) 65) 
Baltimore, Howard street, ibte 6 37| 6 62 
Baltimore, wharf, : ‘ sai 62% | 637 
Alexandria, . ° ° ae 6 50| 6 62 
Grain, Com, northern yellow . bushel | 1 07 1 10 
southern yellow “ 105; 1lou7 
white, é oe 103} 1o4 
Rye, northern, none. a 95 98 
Barley, ; , . p 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) 66 50 55 
Hay, best English, per ton of 2000 Ibs 22 00 | 25 00 
eastern screwed, . ; é ” 17 00 | 18 06 
hard pressed, . . . , ae 18 00 | 20 00 
Honey, « new, ‘ ‘ ‘ gallon 
Hops, Ist quality new pound 15 17 
2d quality ; ‘ 7 12 15 
LakD, Boston, Ist sort, . . ‘ 4 1] 12 
southern, Ist sort, . ‘ ” 9 10 
LEATHER, s!aughter, sole, ° Ta iene 19 | 20 
do. upper, ‘ . 12 14 
dry hide, sole, . | * 19 21 
do. upper, . , - 18; 20 
Philadelphia, sole. : “ 27; @& 
Baltimore, sole, . S 25; 27 
Lime, best sort, ; , p ; cask | 104) 112 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 21 00! 2150 
Navy,mess,. . . . | “ | 1600) 16 50 
bone, middlings, ie 
Seens, Herd’s Grass, i ° bushel 225); 250 
Red Top, . - , 1. 70 80 
Red Clover, northern, pound 9 ll 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . yt 30 
Sik Cocoons,(American) . . | bushel; 275| 300 
TaLiow, tried, . i ‘ . | ewt. | 750] 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . | pound 65 7% 
American, full blood, washed, - 55 65 
do. 3-4ths do. “ | 50 55 
de. 1-2 do. e 4 42 
do. 1-4 and common o 40; 45 
Native washed ‘ A a 38 60 
= (Pulled superfine, . “ 55 60 
su | istLambs, .  . ae 45| 50 
S2i2d do. ; , “6 33; 38 
Saisa @ . . “ 25| 30 
& Ist Spinning, . ; “ 48 50 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. | 
less per Ib, 

















PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 





Hams, northern, > > | pound; 11 12 
southern, none, é = tom iz 

Pork, whole hogs, ‘ . he ee 
PouLtTry, . . ‘ “ |. oes OA 
Butter, (tub) , : ? ;} “ | 38! 2 
lump : ° Bag 22; 2 

Ecas, » dozen| 17} 20 
POTATOES, new, bushel} 50 7 
Ciper, new, | barrel 125) 175 








ew England Farmer’s Almanac 
For 1836. 


Just published by JOHN ALLEN, & CO. Corner of 
Washington and School streets, up stairs, and by GEO. C. 
BARRETT at the Seed Store No 51 and 52, North Market 
Street, FESSENDEN’S NEW ENGLAND FARMER’S 
ALMANAC for 1836. For sale also by Booksellers, Shop- 
keepers, &c., generally. 

This Almanac w II be found one of the mostinteresting and 
amusing of the series, of which it composes No. VIII. I 
consists of the usual astronomical calculations, humorous 
poetical sketches of the months ; observations and directions 
relative to the employment of the Farmer, which will be found 
appropriate to each month in the circle of the seasons, “ Agri- 
culture and Rural Economy,” including cuts and descriptions 
of many of the most useful implements employed in ullage. 
Valuable Recipes ; Husbandry Honorable, a pithy piece of 
paramount poetry. The Splendors of the Setting Sun, a 
poetical effusion ; Aphorisms ; Eulo; 'y on the Art of Agricul- 
ture ; Calendar of Courts, Roads, Distances, &c, &c. 











NEW ENLGAND FARMER. 








NOV. 4, 1835, 
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ON THE PICTURE OF A GIRL LEADING HER 
BLIND MOTHER THROUGH THE WOOD, 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 


The green leaves as we pass 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazels cluster fair, 
And the low forest grass 
Grows green and silken where the woodpaths wind— 
Alas! for thee, sweet mother ! thou art blind! 
And nature is all bright ; 
And the faint gray and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded curtains from the day are drawn 
And evening’s purple light 
Quivers in tremulous sofiness on the sky — 
Alas ! sweet mother ! for thy clouded eye ! 
The moon’s new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip’s cup 
Is pencil’d passing well, 
And the swift birds on glorious pinions flee — 
Alas ! sweet mother ! that thou canst not see ! 
And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
And the child stops amid his bounding race, 
And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot — 
Alas! sweet mother! that though seest them not ! 
But thou canst hear ! and love 
May richly on a human tone be pour’d, 
And the least cadence of a whisper’d word 
A daughter’s love may prove 
And while I speak thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou canst not see my face the while ! 
Yes, thou canst hear! and He 
Who on the sighitless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung 
Heaven and earth and sea ! 
And ’tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
With but one sense the soul may overflow. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS.—It was a judicious 
resolution of a father, as well as a most pleasing 
compliment to his wife, when, on being asked by 
a friend what he intended to do with his girls, he 
replied :—*“I intend to apprentice them to their 
mother that they may learn the art of improving 
time, and fitted to become like her, wives, moth- 
ers, heads of families and useful members of so- 
ciety.” 

“qually just, but bitterly painful, was the re- 
mark ofan unhappy husband of a vain, thoughtless, 
dressy slattern:—* It is hard to say it, but if my 
girls are to have a chance of growing up good for 
any thing, they must be sent out of the way of 
their mother’s example.”—Warren Newsletter. 


INEQUALITY OF THE EARTH’S SURFACE.—M. Ar- 
ago, the celebrated French astronomer, states the 
following remarkable facts. Russia id Prussia 
exhibit truly a very extraordinary geographical! 
phenomenon. In these two ceuntries is a vast 
region, where may be found populous towns, im- 
mense commercial establishments and fertile tracts, 
all of which are situated much below the level of 
the ocean. M. de Humboldt estimates this low 


country to contain 18,000 square leagues of land. 
If no error has been made in taking the level, the 
Caspian Sea, and consequently the city of Astra- 
can, are one hundred metres, (more than, three 
hundred feet) below the level of the Black Sea, or 
of the ocean. 


We may add, that even in the 





heart of Russia the course of the Wolga, and the 
countries which this river traverses, have a de- 
pression of fifty metres, or more than one hundred 
and sixty feet.—JVan. Ing. ° 


“ Besides, we ought to sacrifice a little comfort 
to support appearances.” ‘This latter is another 
favorite maxim of my aunt Barbara’s, though | 
never could divine the vast advantages resulting 
from its observance. It seems, however, that the 
necessity of supporting appearances, is a principle 
admitted by all housekeepers, and means, literally, 
to make a show of style and opulence, from five 
to ene hundred per cent., according to the taste of 
the individual, beyond his means, It is a neces- 
sity that never ceases to operate, however the 
wealth of the parties may vary: thus the wife of 
a farmer considers herself bound to support the 
appearances of the lady of the squire; the lady 
of the squire the lady of the manor; and the 
lady of the manor the nearest great lady ; and so 
on in heraldic progression to the lady of the Pres- 
ident.— Knickerbocker. 


A contemporary, who has been notified by va- 
rious postmasters, that among the papers he sent 


to their respective offices, a number of them, of 


late, had not been called for ; requests such sub- 
scribers, whom he supposes have either removed 
or died, to call at the publication office of the pa- 
per, and settle up arrears ! 

‘this reminds us of a story of a man, who in a 
codicil to lris will, required all his creditors to call 
on him personally, to liquidate their accounts, 
within sixty days after his death! 


There is a vault in Rarbadoes in which no one 
has courage enough to deposite the dead. In 
1607 the first cofiin was deposited in it, and since 
that period in 1808, ’12, 16, and ’19, several others 
lave been placed there, At each time, however, 
notwithstanding every precaution to prevent its 
occurrence, the coffins have been found thrown 
out of place in the utmost confusion. The door 
of the vault requires the efforts of six men to open 
it, and yet this invariable result has been witnessed. 
‘There is no secret passage to the vault, nor is 
there is any possible way of explaining the mys- 
tery. 


A few days ago a singular combat was witness- 
ed in the yard of a house in Sheffield, between a 
hen and a large rat. ‘The latter approached the 
place where the hen was brooding over her chick- 
ens, to take a share of some grain with which 
they had been fed, when the hen attacked it. 
The rat stood on the defensive, and fought for five 
minutes, but was killed. ‘ihe hen was severely 
bitten in the battle, but recovered. 


It is a most interesting fact, that the Scotch 
peasant who sheltered Prince Charles after his de- 
feat at Culloden, and when the price of £30,000 
was put upon bis head, was afterwards hangéd 
for stealing acow ! 


Socrates, the wise and good, being asked his 
opinion of the work of a certain author, remark- 
ed, “ What I have read and understood, I have 
found to be excellent: [readily believe the rest 
to he so.” 


A rail road is proposed to be constructed be- 
tween Paris and Brussels: the estimated expense 
is about eighty millions of francs, or about fifteen 
millions of dollars. 








COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer comprising twelve volumes, neatly a d well bound 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18 





AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry, first American Edition, 
from the French. Just published, price §1,25. 
sep. 9. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


TO THE BOSTON PUBLIC AND VICINITY, 


Mr Robert Ambrose, a professional gardener, will devote 
the whole of his time, this autamn, to the Jaying out of pleas- 
ure-grounds and gardens, pruning grape vines’and securing 
them against the severity of the winter months. Orders left 
with G. C. Barrett, Esq. will be thankfully received and 
promptly attended to. sept. 23, 








BLACK SEA WHEAT. 
A few bushels of this superior variety of winter wheat. 


For sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

JOSEPH DAVENPORT, of Colerain, Mass. offers for 
sale 16,000 trees of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, being a part of his trees cultivated at Colerain and at 
Suffield, Ct., 16 miles north of Hartford, one mile from the 
river. The trees are from 2 to 5 feet high. Price according 
to size, from 25 to 30 dollars per hundred. Were propagated 
from trees that endured the last severe winter unprotected. 
Purchasers will be furnished with a knowledge: of its culture 
and suitable soil, which, if attended to will ensure it without 
protection against the severity of our climate. Trees will be 
carefully packed and forwarded by land or water to any part 
of the country. Orders received by mail will receive prompt 
attention. Colerain, Oc. 5, 1835 


BREMEN GEESE, 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse Bremen Geese and 
Muscovy Ducks. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


GARDEN SEEDS, TREES, &c. 


The subscriber is dai y receiving a supply of Garden Seeds, 
growth of 1835, and will execute orders from the South at 
short notice, for SEEDS of the greatest variety, raised in gar- 
dens connected with the Agricultural Warehouse and New 
England Seed Store, Boston, and warranted of good quality. 

ROXES OF GARDEN SEEDS containing an assortment 
neatly papered up in 64 cent papers supplied at a discount to 
Traders, also FRULi AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
MULBERRY AND MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

Agricultural and Horticultural Books, New England Far- 
mer (weekly a ¢2,50 per annum), Silk Manual (monthly at 
50 cts. per annum), Horticultural Register at $2 per annum, 
published by GEO. C. BARRETT, 


LUSTRE FLOWER POTS. 


For sale at the New England Farmer Office, beautiful Super 
Superb Flower Pots. 

















MORUS MULTICAULIS, 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 51 and 52 North 
Market street, any number of Trees of the Morus Multicaulis 
or Chinese Mulberry. These trees were propagated in this 
country. The superiority of the foliage of this tree as food 
for the silk-worm over all other, has repeatedly been tested, 
and is prov d beyond a doubt The price for Trees, from 4 
to 5 feet high is $30 per hundred, $4,50 per dozen, &. 50c 
single. Trees but 2 or 3, with good roots $25 per hundred. 

GEORGE C BARRETT, 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at 83 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a de- 
duction of fifty cents, 
(c= No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 


AGENTS. 
New York—G C. Tuorsurn, 1] John-street. 
Albany—Ws . THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LanpBETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baitimore—Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S, C, Parkuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing, N Y.—W™. Prixcr. & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot, Gar. 
West Bradford —Hare & Co, Booksellers. 
Middlebury, Vt—Wicut Cuarman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goouwisx § Co. Booksellers. 
Newhuryport—E rexeZER STEDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—Jousx W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Woodstock, Vt.—J.A. Pratr. 
Bangor, Me.—Wn. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P. J. Hotvanp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
St. Lovis—Gro. Hotton 











PRINTED BY TUTTLE AND WEEES, 
No, 8, School Street. 
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